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tain his influence in the Government for any length of time,
unless he have a majority in his favour in both Houses.
And yet, in such an eminently aristocratic State as this, the
Continent has been able to find a sort of hash of democracy,
aristocracy, and monarchy. The truth is that there is not
a trace of democracy, only the shadow of monarchy, and,
in fact, nothing but a well - ordered and powerful aristo-
cracy.

" Of course, if we look more closely at these political
conditions, it would not do to apply the standards of a
moral censor. Such a peculiarly aristocratic Parliament
could'only be persuaded by two means, and both were often
employed simultaneously by the same Cabinet. Either a
man had to establish an intellectual supremacy over Parlia-
ment (hence the enormous power of the great orators of
the House of Commons) ; or.else, as Robert Walpole said,
he had ' to grease the wheels of the parliamentary machine/
Enormous bribes were necessary in order to secure the
maintenance of a majority, and this practice was regularly
incorporated into the parliamentary system ; so that, even
at the present day, one of the Secretaries of the Treasury
bears the picturesque title of Patronage Secretary. If it
had not been possible to rely on this method of milking the
cow of the State, such an aristocratic regime could not
possibly have continued, and few people know how calmly
the English themselves allude to it. There is a character-
istic English verse, the gist of which is : Other States govern
by the stern force of the law; but with us the State is
held together by the gentle bonds of friendship. To live
under such conditions may be very pleasant; but it is absurd
to hold it up as an example to the stern justice of the German
State. Moreover, in Germany, we fill up subordinate
positions with retired non-commissioned officers (Unter-
offiziereri), that is to say, with men who have already rendered
their modest service to the State. Surely, this is acting
more justly than the English, who allow such positions to
be given to the lackeys and servants of the peerage.